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STANDARDIZATION OF THE RURAL ful study of 
SCHOOL PLANT tints ems: ties 
The Problem.—Standardization of the this broad land 
material equipment of schools is but an for eonverting or 
effort to bring modern science “‘down to political ’fraid 
brass tacks’’ in the service of the public who inhabits th 
vood. The people of the country are far time for hop 
more willing than many pretend to make = T[amlet-lik 


possible a reorganization of rural educa- ‘*Years ago,’’ says David 


tion to meet the needs of the country-life ‘*iIn a poor r 
problem, and they are seeking an answer. eame across the 
To practical students of rural sociology, it markable influence for 
is a cause of great satisfaction to see how munity was as evident 
the farmers in every part of the United the mastodon in th 
States are at work studying their problems; The man had long sir 
flocking to experimental farms, to demon- influence of his leadership was permanent 
stration trains and to lectures; taking farm there, distinguishing that community 
magazines, experimenting with new devices any surrounding it.’’ There is the esse! 
and sending their sons and daughters off to _ tial factor, the same factor which Gover 
state colleges for rural life education. Brumbaugh has so admirably emphas 
Wherever they find a real leader, a teacher the factor of public edue 
in the school district, a county superin- — ship. 
tendent of schools, an enterprising farmer, When we look over the country and see 
or a state or national official sent out for the results of thousands of progress vé 
the purpose, they are using him for all he experiments for solving 
is worth to help them meet the situation. lems; when we piece these tog 
Those who say that farmers are very’ their meaning in combinatior 
conservative and backward, that they will see the economic and social 
do nothing, and that every one must be country scientifically analyzed 
afraid of ‘‘starting something’’ for fear of strated, and the solutions 
their objections, that the farmers of a par- actual objective form—then 
ticular community, county or state are’ to say to farmers seekin 
hyper-sensitive and unwilling to be shown many dilemmas, 
or led, and who justify their lack of leader- nite and tangibl 
ship by such excuses, either do not have the cess. We have speci 
qualities of leadership, do not know how ular phase of rural-l improvem 
rural life in any particular direction should we want you to go over it with 
be led, or vastly underestimate the quality just what it will do; a1 d, if 
of the real American people. Any care- vinced, we hope you will 
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of other communities are suceessfully doing, 


put the thing into practise. It will have 


iffect upon keeping boys 
instead of their run- 


ng off to the city as early as they can; 


possible an easier life. 


more 


happiness and desirable leisure; it will 


make possible the growing of 


superior 


apples, poultry, cattle, hogs and grain 


where you now obtain inferior products; 


it will make ‘mother less a slave’ and will 


even help to solve the middle-man problem. 
Do you want to try it?’’ 
We are not 


le adership 


here to discuss methods of 


community Some are born 


le vce rs, some achiev le a and some 
have the office of 
them All 
offices will do well to study carefully prac- 


and the 


Ly 
leadership thrust upon 


who in any way possess such 


psychology methods 


used by great business corporations and 
other agencies for moulding public opinion 


in our democracy. We are here rather to 
discuss the problem of the standardization 
of the rural school plant—of what stand 
ards shall be set up for rural school plants 
and how these may best be arranged and 
used for moulding public opinion in a 
special direction and stimulating desirable 
effort on the part of school communities to 
rise to the standards set. 

Standards and the Standard School.—A 
standard bearer is a leade r, one who helps 
The ideal, 

achievement 


‘ smahtl 
‘ALIZAaADIC, 


humanity on. standard is an 
for 
We have standards of 


of length, of living, 


more or less r 
and measurement. 
weight, of temperature, 
of decency, of etiquette, of measurement of 
fire- 


handwriting, of arithmetic, ete., of 


proof construction, of business economy 


and scientific management, of methods of 


antiseptic surgery, of physical endurance 


and achievement in many fields, and many 
Some of the valuable characteristics 


others 


of good standards are as follows: 
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A. That they take th 
and make it 
B. That they are bas 


tific laws or generally-agreed-upon pri: 
ciples, units and elements 

C. That they hitch our wagons to a sta 
but keep the hitch long enough for ou 


Wheels to remain on the ground. 

D,. That they 
formative value in 
population to higher 
Clocks, sewing machines, pianos 
tubs are rapidly becoming standard el 
ments of American homes 
decades ago they were absent—the 
possessions of the aristocracy. 

E. That they are 
solution of dominant life 

F’. That they are, therefore, of 


urable value in times of change and trans 


] 


closely related to th 
problems 

Immeas 
tion like the present, ‘‘when new occasions 
teach 


deeds uneouth. si 


new duties and time makes ancient 


The dominant life problems of the rura 


} 


population are the dominant problems of 


its principal common institution, the pub- 
That type of scheol should be 


a standard which most 


lie school. 
held up and mad 
completely meets the needs and demands 
We are 


icant indeed if we set up as standards mere 


of the times petty and insign 


relics of ancient instruments which, little 
better those 
the problems of 
Since, 


will solve 
and of the 


1e eond tions of 


now in 
the 
further, tl 


life and its environment are 


than 


use, 


pre sent 


future. 
so varied, the 
highest standard may not be achievable by 
desirable to fix two or 
Ther 


setting standards too low. but there is little 


all, and it will be 


more standards. is also danger of 
or no danger in setting high ones if there 
are several intermediate steps grading up 
to the highest. 


Rural Education and Rural-life Needs 


According to my best present judgment, 
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e« rural population need for their educa- 


tion the following essentials 
1. A permanent rural-life leader who can 
make a specialty of community edueation 


na single district as a life work 

”. Schooling that is directly and imme 
diately related to country life and its needs, 

} Methods of education in accord with 
the nature of the learning process in chil 
dren and youth 

These factors would require buildings 
ind grounds suitable to the solution of the 
people’s dominant problems such as those 
f health, vocation, socialization and rec- 
Evidently these factors will also 
demand an experimental or demonstration 
farm and will require the time of the 
leader or principal twelve months in the 
vear. ‘To secure such a leader, three or 
four times the average salary now paid 
‘country teachers will be necessary. How 
ever, the school farm of a suitable size and 
quality will furnish produce and house 
rent to cover perhaps half or more of such 
salary. Evidently, too, it will be uneco- 
nomical to attempt to provide such a school- 
home-farm and rural-life leader in con 
nection with every little one-room build 
ing which we have inherited from pioneer 
days when such buildings were desirable 
and necessary. Thousands of suecessful 
experiments show that children can come, 
or be transported, for upwards of an hour’s 
journey to a centralized or consolidated 
school, making necessary only one farm, one 
school building, and one leader instead of 
several. 

In Germany, where farmers live in vil- 
lages and drive out each day to their farms, 
such transportation or long walks to school 
ire not as necessary as in a country where 
each farm house is an isolated entity far 
from other homes. But the farmers of this 


ountry are rapidly centralizing in villages 


largely for better educational advantages, 
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nd the consolidated sehool will to a de 
iovement along | 
making the rural school instead of the tow: 
nter (iood roads, free rural de 
imerable autos, half of them 
now owned by farmers, are solving th 
transportatio 

At such a school ther n be the home 
**teacheragt Ol manise of the prin 
ipal, a trained rural life leader, who wil 
nevitably in most cases be a married man 
with a familys If the school has several 
ther teachers there will be also a house for 
them. There will generally be necessary a 
anitor and caretaker, a man of all work 
who ean also in certain eases act as 
driver. and a house for him And in som 
‘uses there are now cottages for all the 
drivers of the school vans, as in Dakota 
In some eases, also, teachers board at th 
home of this workman These extra cot 
tayves may usually be the old abandoned, 
one-room school buildings, remodeled per 
haps by the students of the school after 
wing brought in. The land of the aban 
doned schools when sold will perhaps pro 
vide some money for such remodeling, al 
though the land used for school sites is 
usually not the most desirable in the com 
munity 

Barns for demonstration, for storag 
and for housing the horses or autovans 
that bring the school children in daily wil 
also be needed The school will require 
certain Sanitarily and edueationall 
planned class-rooms., a library, a large 
assembly room for social center and other 
meetings, farm craft or manual training 
rooms, a room for experimental agricul 
tur and gardening a domestic science 
room and other features. The teachers will 


have a good boarding place under 


leadership of the domestic-science teac 
and som Soc il lt thi principal need not 


] +) . , ‘ i +} 
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\ rm-life : tors 
en imp! ervision and ist 
envt] nd ed tion | eT to Si S 
en " i ynplished fact Ss Ol I 
Photographs, plans, explanations, speci truction : 
fi f . nad estimates ofl ost ror suet Nn se hor 
mod rural seh 0] p ts sre easily yhtair | needs S 
abl specially in Dr. Dresslar’s admin tandards 
ble bullet entitled ‘‘Rural Schoolhouses — structed 
and Grounds,’* just out, which every one vith thes S . 
interested in rural If mprovement should standards ira ! 
immediately secure from the U.S. Burean 2. Standards st} \ 
of Edueation the createst should i 
This, then, must become the first stand evised whet SSal : Wi 
rd rural school plant lo many ed a comm ‘ 
appear tO i only a star, but such centers rate suen s is ‘ i 
ire appearing on this earth in our own Wy experim: Such pro S as 
United States too rapidly and in too vreat ateral lighting } S f mo seh 
numbers to Siy that heaven ean not f desk-chairs | fesks and seats 
brought to irth he state of Washing 1S tf hve rs. f est i 
ton, rough and mountainous and sparsely levices. the rs 
settled as t s had, for example, S85 materials. t t 
teachers’ cottages up to last Mareh d the best typ itd nd imdoor to 
these have all come about in the last few ets. north lighting vs. east or west light 
years I do not think there were a dozen nd many oth eatures hav t 
when I traveled over the state for the Uni- Hentifieally pract \ tt 
versity of Washington in 1909-10 Statis manv of out lards ! 
tics show that there are over 400 teachers no vestig st 
cottages furnished th public schools In ore seientifi y tl most 
the United States. Several states, notably us have t it from our 1 lat 
Louisiana and Minnesota, require at least vork 
ten acres of land for agricultural purposes , §6The st R Oo 
In connection with every school receiving nd the ‘ ! ral Ss silo 
state aid for te hing agriculture inere ear the ch Spo Yr , > 
are probably 6,000 msolidated schools ny, publish "I sed 
furnishing tree transportation Many = pyral sehool dards ) ! 
valua rhe 1ctS | nis eld i! now being \linnesota vu VEIssouy Vlaba 
colle ed by the Bureau of Edueation and d Thinois Y) ylishec 
the American Society for the Advancement 1914 Wy helpful. as well as two 
of Agricultural hin uiblications U.S. Bur 
/ DIES Sid da ( ! som ation ind th i! MIS IOKS ¢ l 
further pri pies underlvil the stand ation. such setts d Hall’s Bette 
irdization of the rural school plant may b Rural Schools Cub Rural | 
summarized as follows and Edueation,’’ and Carney’s ‘*‘Country 
1. In establishing standards for rural Life and the try Schoo Teachers 
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ple at large. The work of educational pub 
‘ity is of the greatest importance. Ever) 
} 


type of yrremmiuim should he set upon su 
YI I 


advance 

+. Too much emphasis can not be placed 
upon the form of the publications Most 
state and county publicity matter is 
printed in atrociously fine print, on poor 
paper, With unsatisfaetory illustrations 
and generally bad workmanship Th 
bulletins of the first three states abov 
named are of a new order—the three M’s 
Michigan, Minnesota and Missow al 
rinted in 1914 


ne drawings of plans and other desirabl 


| There should be many 
| 

features, and also many photographs 
Dresslar’s volume is a model here. Better 
sav less and get it into a form that makes 
an impression by being read and pondered 
or use more pages for the bulletin 

5. Too much emphasis can hardly be 
placed upon the volunteer and cooperative 
work that can be done by communities in 


improving their school plants. The bul 


etin may well show how old buildings 
may best be remodeled and how various 
communities have set to work to improv 
them. Superintendent Rapp’s Berks 
County, Pennsylvania) bulletins frequently 
speak of the use of Larkin’s soap wrap 
pers to secure improvements for stand 
ardization, for example. Recently a non 
mal school teacher went out to a rura 
school to teach merely to show what could 
be done, and it was not long until she had 
several men with their teams digging out 
a school basement free of charge. In some 
places the school boys have completely rm 
modeled an old school as manual traini: 

work, and some have even built new schoo 
houses. These methods should be dis 
cussed at every county institute. Stereop 


tican views and actual models of standard 
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( indards r rura st as good as tl] im} » rooms 
hool plants for rural-life improvement for agrieultur and domestic science, ete 
ind the ma practical Tactors underlying an agricultural high school four vears in 
their successful use. I> wish to propost ength, a home for the principal. half o 
er r criticism six types for st lar he land to be used for practical demo 
rural school buildings, grounds and equip stration farming, and perhaps cottages 
ment, three for consolidated and three for for th other teachers and for the man of 

me-teacher and simple union schools wit} ll work 
ut transportat Oo! They vrade rradu We can not t e tl tim vive i 
ally downward from the highest type of tail the various specific requirements for 
consolidated school to the typical one-room external features of these school Floor 
box-ear school of th: presel I shall treat plans, deseript photographs, specifi 
each Se hn revers rdet ons and estimates of SI "e ive! i 
umber of the refers ‘Ss named No stat 
eS ne enue has yet attempted, however, fully to stan 
Vumber Three Consolidated, Grad ardize these schools b ades or types, and 
e.. ) Simply Niandard Consolidated state aid and monev pren ums are not vet 
Nchool, a well-graded rural school with at rivel n all for the various features Many 
least three acres of land. convenient}, , states do hav rood bulletins on sehoo!l 
cated, contormin to all the essential re irchitecture, including onsolidated, and 
quirements of the highest type of the single perhaps most have special bulletins of a 
teacher school, to which pupils from out neral nature on consolidated schools 
lying districts are transported, usually at 
public expensi Careful grading. mor Il. STANDARD ONE-TEACHER AND UNION 


than one teacher, transportation, and suffi 


cient land are essential to distinguish th Vumber Thre 


~ 


Cc. or Simply 


. } . +} . 
type of consolidated school from th Standard District o» NV on-consolidated 


lowest 
usually poor type of *‘union’’ school as ds Nchool. The standards for this lowest type 
fined by Betts and Hall,’ as “‘two or mor of recognized school should be those of our 
district (one-teacher) schools united in on: better single-room or union schools now so 


enlarged district or semi-graded school 
A umber Two Consolidated. Grade BR. 


or SN (pervor Consolidated School, meeting 


common, attainable without great cost nor 


entire rebuildine in most cases I would 


not require unilateral lighting here, for 
the requirements of number three and ex example, but a preponderance of light from 
eeding it by requiring over three, but (per the left, such as could be obtained by eut 
haps) not less than ten, aeres of land, an ting in two to four windows on the left of 
assembly room seating at least 300 persons the pupils at a cost of fifteen to thirty do! 
comfortably and safely, and an agricul lars. The standards of many countv and 
tural high school of at least two years state superintendents and the standards set 


work. by the N. E A. Committ: Dr Zz D. Wood. 


, ¥ ’ } 

!. Number One Consolidated, Grade <A, ‘hairman, could be studied to advantage 
w Evrcellent Consolidated Si hool, with ten here Th Alabama and Montana plans of 
res or more of land, an assembly room at civing a certain number of points for each 


1 Ses + Cio ‘‘Better Rural § <’’ feature and requiring a certain combined 


998-s score seem to me superior in certain wavs 
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| to the more general and vague requir 
: ments. - : = a . 
, ; ’ > t \ sy | ve | ete 
We five Delow certain essentials ol thi , aa k seo : 
physical features of such a school, without, < ini 
however, giving the scoring for each item.* : Two y matructed aproof. we 
All new schools and grounds should follow ited, and s f fe 
the standards for the highest type of the » SE Close toget 
. ’ eet hig! l ‘ ‘ ‘ 
single-room school, and these new schools ee ; . 
‘ ; oor toilets prefs ‘ \ 
should be constructed only after careful caeial, demmenane s a ie ae 
‘-onsideration of the feasibility of consoli- screened against flies Oo 
lation. It has been found in several states, toilets n he of the ‘ ypes 
however, that the people will abandon small —¢2th closet, sept 
. nt va | ! ! 
schools that have been standardized when ae 5 
. . ° ‘ t eas i rT _ 
nce they become convinced of the impor te. ' 
. ‘ Sii¢ \¢ ré 
tance of consolidation for rural life and 7 At least the following plav a iratus ‘ 
edueation. All consolidated schools should turning pole ind one playgr ] 
« standardized by the state departments vned by the school for the hoys, a , 
. . ess than eight feet mg, f feet wide at 
f publie edueation and all new schools can pvadtien moet . 
ji ‘ ches deep, and o1 t 
« standardized to a large extent by car ’ P 
. nd wo swings for ‘ ‘ s el 
fully utilizing the power of proposing ani roquet and volley ball sets = 
rejecting plans. The certificates for the re also desirable.s 
standardization of the two lowest types of 8. If there are ‘ 
: , 
schools may be left to the county superin _ 
: 9. A fo O six-f i 
tendents, subject to check by the state de a { 7 yee 2 ; 
. it} eading mm” ey] ud eon n ¢ rance 
partments. Each point should be made as gy the sehool and s 
specific as possible, ¢. g., requiring at least the outhouses if any 
an aere or two acres instead of merely, . If % not | b 
as ae ; » share « , 1 well- na ary 
‘‘ample playgrounds.’’ Different types of = vulnd- 
buildings will be required for buildings a ‘ cium ee Mic _ 
facing roads running in various directions 
‘we set the standard of east or west light G 
ng. Appropriate exercises should accom 1. Large enough to it ' ‘ 
pany the presentation of certificates and ssroom, separate cloak ro for ys 
door plates by county or state officers ris, we ghted and — ) inged, . 
less an five hy x fee esp 
> @d cle ell i t 
SCHOOL GROUNDS 
irs, if of frame construction 
1. At least an acre of land in the entire school §. Doors opening , 
te, three or more acres desirable tion wit} g 0d locks 
2. Well drained and level and fertile enough, in $. All windows ee 
e judgment of the nspector, not to interfere re screens Fly scree ! ! nd 
th the best work in the way of play, school gar 
4 ; See chapte Sanitary | for R 
. lens, and the like. ' 
x ~ nole res ‘ } 1 ~ 
$. Not more than two miles from the most dis 
ses al ( S 
2 The Alabama form of seore card can be found ‘The tea ? ! ' ‘ 
n Vol. I. of the Report of the Commissioner of ferred ( i To ‘ 
Edueetion for 1913, pages 171-72 (pen ¢ 
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| specifi ¢ ips, SAV SIX ¢ \ } 7 ( B « \ 
x rows of seats \. indurcds 
+ \ good desk ! ‘ ‘ ‘ t i 
{ At least ilrs (ne 
i \ I ( ! ok she \ 
< woo KS, Ss ses preferably b em t 
the l e fr il et of the on \ \ 
~ \ ict } woks Sui " ‘ fo re »] } | e 
yg Ss ‘ ! \ iding « I f 
é KS eX Ke ‘ t fl i 
ec ‘ ] S ‘ 
\t t yo } ( ) 
\ rn re il \ omete ( 
t ! t ng ke i K 
LA f g le ise \ } 0 ( { } \ 
oF ‘ ne fT he nts Sel ‘ 
he United States { p 1 a) 
I ( grand d sions ia . iy 
A twe e-inech globe iv é i ta 
One large dictionar i eu ) firs iss | é ‘ 
iries good pri rt ss ft ‘ lesirable s " | 
type e sta ra . | ~ 
! One se if supplemet \ iders be ynsolid W hie " 
té I I nhe with \ T I I i 
5 At least two boxes of dustless eray very near the onsolidate tyre Ihe ve 
nter. coal hod, waste baske good broon ol at the Kirks e N } ~ ‘ M 
ish, 1 feather duster, shovel, poker, coal hod s of this tvpe ar il] rural norma vole shoul 
oO $ sed ind i ius othe sweeping have s ~ ) f n 
f irat1on s ) t eyN I ’ 
16. If there is no force pump, there must be a e tea y 
sed tank with sanitary drinking fountain. 5 hawe not time hare to wask ent in 
17. Common and individual cups abolished : ? 
18, Paper towels to be furnished, also a was detail the requirements for the highest 
! and mirror standard 
19. All needed supplies to he on hand at the In conclusion let me urge the great in 


ay of school in the fall and no delay to be portance of establishing publ shine and 


a by the lack of any supple: using such plans and standards, not thes: 
These constitute the chief standards for but thoroughly worked out standards 
standard school number three, placing it ‘They will do more for the improvement of 
on the plane with good country schools the rural schools than perhaps any othe: 
everywhere Most states have laws for one thing that we could provid Stat 
enforeing certain minimum standards of and county superintendents in all par 
comfort and decency. The above standards the United States have expressed their sur 
ire little higher than those required by prise at the phenomenal readjustment 
law and should not be lowered in any par- the rural-school plants to such standards as 
ticular perhaps for fear of standardizing soon as they have been widely and wisely) 
and dignifying what is low and objection promulgated among teachers, newspapers 
able. The amount of striving necessary to directors and patrons. The county super 
ittain this standard on the part of nearly ntendent of any state who each vear woul 


any school in our eountry is perhaps not have most of his schools up to the highest 


MMMM ec te 


great nor imposssible. standards would get a national reputation 
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! vd leser\ Such statis ! vi 
ties whe } SI | tl i lal reports Ss ! t ! . ror ssing t 
the st superintendents would mea friendliest tentions.’ Here, then, is 
much. Graphs and maps showing the rel form of harnessing with a vengean 
tive stand f differ inties al rm of harness hic) yntinues 
ing used with telling effect in rousing rosper, will have its prosperity eo 
ommunity feeling and county emulation try hich has bh le) rat nam 
Let the good » Ol nity 
ours W. RAPEER lo su ses tl roposals ~ 
HE PI ( lo not appl I") lv rat} ) cases 
wears n whieh the principle of ma 1 
( TEL ne¢ mn is a) pid) sanrity -¢ 


A FOUR-YEAR COURSE IN SCIENCE IN = ¢leetives is a enidine pr ni. mak 


THE HIGH SCHOOLS! mt the program The oe a ee 
t th cram hey apply it 
Wirnht the phrasing of the topie assigne 1 ses in which different lo it eut 
mM I take « eption in one parti ular, but much figure until the third 5 ris reached 
his exception that I take is conditional They apply to general programs rat 


If the word course be taken to mean a_ than to special programs 


straight path, as it were, without divergent In broad outline the plan supported is 


or alternative branches, then my paper the plan to have in the first two vears a ri 

loes not fit mv titl Nor, in my opinion juired general or ‘‘stem ‘OUTS! from 
does such a course fit the high schools. Which the electives of the upper two years 
But if the word course is apph ‘able. figura may considered aris S ranche 

tively speaking, to a path which is straight This *‘stem’* course is tech lesig 
and single at first, and then branches, and ated later in the paper as **two-yvear se) 
if our word may include the branches as nee,”’ that it may thereby be clearly S 
well as the single and common path which ! nguished from what has come popularly 


leads to them, then my paper and its title to be known as ‘‘general science,’’ an ex 


are in aeeord pression which stands for ourse not 
One other qualification needs to be made longer than one year 

at the outset. Under the pressure for voca The contrasting characteristics of thes 

tional edueation there has been a tendency two kinds of first science need to b early 

to increase differentiation of programs at rrasped, and more detailed d itic of 


the very outset of the pupil’s high-school them 1s presented as follows 

ourst We find in some cities numerous General Science \ ne-vear cours 
kinds of two-year programs leading or which disregards th natural divisions 
misleading) to various oceup itions, and the science and chooses its materials without 
extent of the differences in these programs restraint Its avowed aims are to interes 


is even greater than the extent of the el: ehildren in explanations of common pl 
! planation ul pl 


ment they have common nan essay ] {7 ; r 
ane eige , = * nomena and to lay an effective foundation 
ot 2] *? OMNIS St 1) ) i rot ) int Y ; 
| Robe ly ll venso nrs pl hte 1 for study of special science Its method . 
A paper presented at th oe a the project method, better known as _ the 
n L of Association for the A ee 
, : nature-study method Common material 
mcem rs i | é Ame Feds i . 
} 
tion of 7 € the Mathematics’ and Matere r phenomena are to be treated as topics, 
S es, | Decembe 914 mid the questions arising therefrom are to 
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. considers ‘t to the organi 


d without respe 


ation of seience. This plan 


proposes the 
msideration of phenomena as they happen 


to be met in the complex of nature, and dis 


misses the organization of science as not 


st rviceable to its ends Seience shows } 


this 


determine th 


} 


ethod for the study of nature. but 
ew plan would have natur 
as well as the subject 
Two-year Ncience \ 
natural divisions of s 


effectivi 


course whieh re 
‘lence, hold 
ne them to be educational units 
It. like 


‘hildren in explanations of common phe 


general science, seeks to interest 


nomena and to lay an effective foundatio: 
for later elective study of more specialized 
science, but it prefers a different method 
It holds that the 

ce, which 


stu lv of 


primary divisions of se 


have evolved in man’s long 


nature, have large edueational 


value, and it opposes the substitution of a 


more random method. It holds to familiar 
and 
subject-matter. but it holds also that nature 


1 


nas not 


important phenomena of nature as 


been in the business of planning 
high-school methods of study, and that, as 
to this. such organizations of data as the 
mind has achieved should be employed in 
the training of minds. It holds that organ 


~ation and subiect matter are 


unity of 
essential, and it opposes any plan which 
increases for the pupil the vagueness and 


complexity of underlying principles or 


treats of these superficially. It calls for 
extensive use of concrete material as intro 
ductory and as illustrative, but it also ealls 
for the consideration of principles and of 


holds 
fund of 


sclentific organization as basic. It 


that what should be the common 


knowledge of science, and of grasp of its 
general principles, can not be effectively 
taught in less than two years. 
defined above, is a 


General science, as 


dangerous thing. It is dangerous because 


? 


S subversive of the hest which there is 
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SCl s dou 
cianieel IS 11S tT? ma rity tf thac 
vho support it ar . 1 position to d 
cern, throug! ! i Ivsis. th ’ 
langers it s ! mothe 
roposal proved uns i al 

is a strong i] SUS 

e ot be Yr Vil el ’ | } 

| po ilvs S | Ve! llarit 

Ss Course S nh Ss we 

SSCS | | S 7} . rl that } 

. I ypula I ved 

dex of their pet In { 
the evidenee runs just t ‘ , | 
relief which a new p rs from a ] 

‘ular edueationa D t obseut 
resight as to ti reat 
self soon nfl 

so as tT rene! S ( f s the fi 
onspicuous step of high-school scien 
toward soft pedagogy \ much has 
Deen done n twenty vears to brine selene 

the edueational level of the high-schoo 
hild. Contrast the texts of to-day witl 


irs age And al 


natural im 


i! texts of twenty vi 


vradual, time-tried and 


this 


provement has been accomplished without 


; 


setting aside that fundamental of selence 
its logieal unity of organizatior 


Now 


nity 


eomes a proposal to abandon this 
ride the 


Van fest 


thie temporal exerte 


and to follow as manifest 
nterest of the child 


the child is 


nterest ol 
usually 
eh ld and 


ment of the t has already prove 


ts danger as chief enide to any edu 
tional plai It has proved a will-o’-tl 
Wisp which has led into man in ¢ 
tional swamp. Even now we see teache! 
of many subjects struggling to get out o 
such swamps. Yet here are some teachers 
of seience struggling to I It is ti 
they have come to a parting of the ways 
The path they have peel following 
proaches its end Guid OSstS point to 
firm, clear path ahead, but the swamp is 
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ed t < hemse es . S ress1lons 
] ] 
. } P ‘ 4 ! » ta thie 
We ] this scho nd that where ve SS t is ting ar 
‘ ~ SssTu We ‘ ©) } ? r ] 
\ I ! ) iivze These Ses inst } } = ti ry . 
. 1 4) 
+ 5 ! sis has show? he O Gras ‘ | { 
} | . ad ibious Yet Vo. ! S 
‘ aa ( T ihiect I 1 we rie | Thre ! se 1 ¢ i 
) nel ~ el e rem ~ namely t he 0 Mas ) Salo] ’ ' ( } l 
tion that loes t fit the ise for oul et ¢ ’ ' rt ~ 
whers 1 venera Iler s another point \ have | t ip t : 
hich The ds more i Sis tl! Ve I ey ke this ‘ th 
mf any one ho S To tl matter and that w Eo tur 4 
rets the cold facts ll quickly pereeive the it ung , nt of 
] me 
oveney i this argument \ general plan uSCI pine nsens ) i ervthi 
7 1} } hy } ? yhniel | S tT? it exe Tel ? i } " } rié¢ 
onsider the teacher in general as we is ental indicestio { ermane! 
’ , 
the teacher part ilar has an obvious if tit-bits 111 S solid , hat 
nes Mur plans must fit those who neral sete Suimine i. ras 
+} ] ] ; ] ] 

» fn Mn Th thy ypical scien (one reaso S I ! trod 
wher | cl ! st! ve plans nich are mm of veneral s S Nn S ial . 
rite lefi) " er thay \lans h re is harae ] } . ‘ +, tepl{ 

’ 
ti ri ffectively to th . d 
fis til for thos vho be ve that real nterests of the hild But this is ) 

’ 7 ? | y ’ iy T} a ] ’ 
ence S Mmpot | erat eaneartlon ood 1 sO - ~ \ ( 

» mal themselves clearly heard It is failure to ¢ sider. t resent tatus 
nl }) time ty } j vhat this proposed so i] ed special Sle] spe Sle 
T iVeSL) ) ‘ I ! l \ S d vhat t n S separe Té nits S wht le 
I ity menaces ‘ | ourses. fits +} ad | yuit S 

‘ ’ 
\ I ely s ven S ! proposes 
‘ \ s fear f sé Yet this whole pay n . 
, 

, t ell , ' 1 defense o atus aut sit 

' ertainly is no Kor two-vear sciel 

ay ' int which it advoeates, is a change trom th 
perf aly nter ! y \ ! is ns ely 
se i t vie of f status quo, but it is a change which is co 

t r in that 


» ° . ‘ ~ ten \\ he rOOK no t SLIT) 
writes Professor Richard, of Colum- stent with the ¢ ADSU 


hus i 
hia. and we know that his charge is sub- status. It is not a chang ich abandons 
stantially true Teachers especially know ill such good and condemns the sfatus quo 
that the shirking of hard intellectual labor n toto 

s a national peril, and we also know that Serious faults the present status 0! 
uur chief hope for remedy rests in the train the science courses have long been co 

‘ been too little of vita 


rising generation in high sel ceded There has 
But what we do not know, or seem to rv material in the science units, anc too much 
on into our high ff discontinuity between them. Much has 


done to correct the former fault ; little 


iy of the 


e. is that the introduct 


hools of such things es this general sci- 
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rreet the latter (his is natural, sine 
yrrection of the latter involves some mod f the respect t s than ther 
‘at1ol ) the schoo program as a wh le. er Ot se ) ! | | 
hile correction of the former is a matter loubtedly tl ! ‘ 
ithin the units themselves und t 
To summarize: In the campaig yf re iture of 
rl the radical progressives have | rather thi wut 
sed a ne-vear course which frankly iture ol 
ndons the principles of science favor ear at 
hose of nature study. and ranges, as to . lu 
s subject-matter, freely over the whol : lica ( 
ld. It is this type of course which the ( 
pression rene! i] S nee’ has eome most W) TI I 1 S ? | ? ’ 
rally to eonnote he eonservatives PS eco! » Intatuated 
ive Stout \ opposed 1 “OUTS of this tvp ‘ } ners 1S 1} S 
ev ¢laim that it sacrifices that which is ird to find If n 
chief value n seclenece in edueation isier thar two-veal rs ! 
imely, its unity of organization, and that plan. easier to t h. easier 


reby it is a positive detriment rather lueed, easier to write a boo t Iles 
an advantag to the child Of cours s all the m a a ! bor \ ( 


th sides have been equally clamorous of m tl 


a — 
heir devotion to the interests of the child yr of vou rs ‘ { 
d the one-year general-science advocates ehildre 
ve retorted that they fave a unity it easily ke it st as f phys 
their course, a ‘‘unity that appeals to the raphy ust as much of phvsies and chemis 
id’? ind 4 l m 
hus the child is made the court of las | physiology, ¢ 
sort by both sides, but with this impor here is no obligation to be thorough o 
int difference The rad eal-progre ssives insistent o rasp or i | tal p 
vould have him be both judge and jury it les. In fact, the obligation rathes 
it court, while the conservatives would le} \ r childret 
him occupy rather the role of the case terested ndamenta 
» court, arguing that to his elders rather So if vou s : 
elongs responsibility for judgment aft start something new. Us 
lue consideration of his interests, futur ethod, sturt exert 
s well as present. The radical-progres the whys and wherefores of fan rt . 
sives appear to let the doctrine of interest ind, as soon as vou get tt] ! 
w% ehief guide to their findings, while the things seem a bit abstruse, start s 
onservatives challenge the validity of that ew With such free rein vi in af . 


doctrine as chief onide, and assert the duty eep up the ex tement i I femel 
and capability of the teacher to lead inte! to the casual observer, oft ”) vel 
est rather than to follow it tter than ser s and tho tf nte1 

So, on these points, a great deal of arg Surely some of the dang tf this sor 
nent has arisen, and the argument appears) of general sci Yet 


to have obscured somewhat a real basis for vonder it pu ! $n wonder 
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inter- 
pr nounced 


rhe; [ | Lilie ‘Tidy 1 are vreatly 


ested and the course seems 
le Hardly could we expect to find 
» better illustration of what has been aptly 


d ‘‘the fallacy of the immediat 
Principals and superintendents ar 
rally re Teh to allow pla n th 1) 
} two-year courst rt hers of s 
will come to agreement as to its natu 
But is ong’ as th ichers themsel 5 | 
h agreement servative scho ut) 
ties naturally rey et » mal ra 
hat t 
\ id j ( it may ted 
bia tes tha lis ree l l one the 
teachers has chiefly aris the effort 
to ree Upol the ature « rst ( r St 
ence The ease against making this first 
\ science a spt il science’’ is a strong 
se, so strong that there is virtual agre 
ment it first-vear science should have a 
stro! viv gene val natur but when Tt @omes 
to ce ding on a plan for the organization 


rtual 


reneral science 


} 


. quite fails to deseribe thie 


of this first-year 


situ 


agreement’ 


ation. Virtual deadlock deseribes it better. 


j j y ? 
/ One thing has frmerdacd rom the Chole 
complex situation it is that there can be no 


peace and harmony with respect to general 
Those 


cate it fail to satisfy the critics with respect 


scrence in one year only who advo 


to their abandonment of principles of ped 


agogy and of science, and they fail to 
satisfy themselves with respect to agree 
ment on what the nature of such a course 
shall be 

The recent texts which have appeared 


science show wide 


They 


abundantly the pitfalls of inaccuracy which 


ior one-Vvear ceneral 


diversity of ideas also illustrate 


waylay the steps of those who, as authors 


venture into fields with which they are not 
familiar. 
this CON 


But there is no real need for all 


fusion. Nor is there need for sacrifice of 


AND 
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? | \ Sho | l r 
f von onlv double th [ e to be eiv to 
l ma r of aequil 1 general, intro 
ductor ind practica i iaintance with 
science, vou the reby multip the simpli IT 
) the sit it101 nd \ ! lu mtusiol 


) orde} \ \ é rs ST id oT one 

rm vou reneri SC] ‘- ! 1 ane 

l } resel ( f the old 

S T 7 ~ tT} 

In this ! ) ~ Te ne 
report of Ut! m e ol t 
N I \. Commissi on the Reorganiz 
tion of Secondary Education. This con 

mm posed ir sevent members 
distributed the has ha 

tt uineult ( mManimous 
agreement upon a plan Tor a gen ral course 
BR (i this plan IS Tor i‘¢ j rs ra hi a than 


We quote from the report 


é S 
Ges y 
- i 
I t ect Lite 
il be s g ippreciation of le 
gy pl es f i n of t 
ler S AK ( ore Y y i Sclé 
s I he org k edg 
| ymmittec igree tna Ww 
irs i vork in ¢ ( I ) 1 be ft 
s for e more ad i st Ss Ww 
1 deal v phys é ne including 
study of matter and forces | ts, animals 
luding mar ar | it s of science 


nan welfare 


It will be noted that the committee takes 
middle 
whieh it 


any rigid 


ground In the two-year course 


advocates, “special scienee’’ in 
eliminated; the 


science are to be organized 


sense has been 
materials of 
primarily in terms of their effective appeal 
to the pupil and not primarily in terms ol 
the organization of separate sciences, and 
vet what may be called the major units of 


science are to be preserve d 


Physics, chem- 


str’y botany and zoology with their cou 
notation of organization in terms of sci- 
e, are words which do not appear. In 
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Through these rather specific divisions useellar 

if the subject-matter, it is believed that ror 
| scientifi nity may be preserved hich does ; . 
Such unity the eommittec has atte mpted to ppreciatio ? } ! 1] 
. define, and it is evidently of the opinion e should pres K. aaeeettilee 

th the preservation of su unitv is essen 4 re 
| Not essential hy iS oO Scie ul ? f } & 
; tial because of the child Rial Baie a 
: lt matters littl vhether our su ect b , vith the h 
| rightly named science or not, and nothing \lthough by ept 
S 


should be preserved simply because it pre nstead of a } 
serves a nam But unity should be pre rreathy ease the simp YT ee 
: served because with its loss the best values on, and substitute a SIS O i} ym 
e of selence to the child are lost. The pres basis of deadlo " sailed anal 
n ervation of such nity n no wise moped . 1 t] prol siti ai 
evranting in full measure the demand that yom for opin 
uur selence courses be more practical, mor rrangement’* should 
é in terms of every-day experience.”’ And This plan may 
: teachers to-d iv are better equipp d to teach rack or even , } +} sevent] “— 
he 1 course which respects the natural divi six-six’’ reorga a See a e 
fi sions of science than they are to teach one yperation ly s 
which frankly abandons such divisions etree) Rita Ae an, . _ 
2 The ‘‘failures’’ in science instruction have sdeall , 
” heen due to faults in teaching and to faults nner hich schoo = 
es n choice of subject-matter rather than to : ire mor hima ‘ 
ils faults in principles of organizatiot Be 40) bled eats on 
vo these ‘‘failures*’ are not to be diminished ed. and what 
ind they may be increased by abandonm« ee me as Ma 
es of the prine ple s of organization With th me , 
se It is believed that one-vear courses 1 ea piiet Games a ay 


in reneral science, as now prese nted, are defi 


he cient in such organization of data as is held e 


lv to disagre ru , ) 
ed to be of first Importance. It is believed ‘ , 1 
, : How » handle s ) 
al that unity which rests on unity of exper- a ; 
. ‘ Lhe nrass t . 


of ence including ‘‘the pupil’s interests”’ 
nd or on contiguity of material, is not rea 
of inity in the sense that is needed in the ped 
m- agogy of science. Such courses are an in 
n- vasion of the high school by the nature 
School Scie Wathe 
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si phe. ive a joll Ss use as strative | strative m 
) 
I" t! ent of this unit, whieh terial may reasonably occupy the major 
been des ed as ** general sciences th share of attention as measured by tir but 
biological part omitted.’’ tive basi¢ material always has primac 
t may be contended that the obj. vhen it comes to emphasis and reiteration 
ms raised to unlimited general sciet Thus, for example. attention is called in 
doin the is yt vel scle) s unit to the facts hat light and water 
ed basicall tO Ino! pruerns ind oxygen and the si l fundamer 
I s raises a nice per t which me $ lation ships to plant nimal lift t 
saderatiot This point is that the 7 hese relationships are nalyzed in at 
iwogy of organic phenomena has a rather detail, sueh as is involved in the study of 
indamental difference from th pedavog mucroscopie structures Sueh nalvsis @ 
norganic phenomen: In the nitv of served for later units 
the lite processes we hay ’ nity | | Water and soil. air. aht and heat and 
SeTVeS adm rably ll ped roy a needs n ( great lau s and phenomena mehr h are 
} 1 schools, whereas it norganie phy lated to them, for ¢ basic topics The 
mena e find no unity equally services arth in its relation to other heavenly bod 
thle in this connection The point tempts ies should also be considered 
s to diverge, but we must pass it with th As illustrative, there is abundant eita 
mniment that in it hes a good part of our tion of the relations of the basic materials 
defense of a kind of inorgan reneral se o human welfare and convenience. This 
nee, W e opposing general science not so means the inelusion of much now put into 
limited. In this point, too, hes an explana eneral science courses under the head of 
tion of the fact that the clamor for genera ‘explanations of familiar things 
science has arisen from teachers of inor SECOND HALr-yeEArR.—Plants A study 
anie science rather than from the teacl f plant life in general and of the uses of 
ers of biology. Teachers of physics, for ex plants to man, with abundant illustrative 
ample, have assumed that the strong ob use of economic plants, and of practises 
ections they make to the more conserva n plant eulture Three distinct advan 
tive teaching of physics are equally strong tages appear in thus directly following the 
objections in other divisions of the teach physical environment unit by the plant 
er of science. This we have good reasor nit 
to dispute l The genet advantade In the first 
To return to this first half-vear unit lt unit we consider matter and forces which 
mstitutes a sort of ‘‘setting of the stage’”’ ire prehistoric to plants. To these phe 
for the basic studies of life which are to nomena life had to adjust itself; within 
ollow The relations of physical phenom them life found its limits as well as the es 
ena to life are used as illustrative, or as sentials of its being Krom the genetic 
italizing material, but this does not lead — standpoint, then, our first unit obviously 
nto the study of vital phenomena as basic should be first Likewise from this stand 


Suecess in this and in the following point the plant unit obviously comes see- 


ts depends very much upon good judg- ond, for plants are prehistoric to animals 


ment as to restraint of treatment, and such and are themselves one of t} e ‘controlling 


idement ce py nds upon appreciation of conditions of animal life 
he use of a topie as basic as compared with » The seasonal advantage In all eases 





——— —— " 
see em cee 


: 
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f regular or yearly promotions this ar 
rungement brings the plant studies into 
the half-year which begins in the winter 
and ends when school is out. If plant stud 
es are to be limited to a half-vear, as ob 
viously they must be in a qeneral course, 
the reasons for placing them in the spring 
term far outweigh the reasons for placing 
them in the fall. And similarly, the ad 
vantages of having animal studies in thi 
fall rather than in the spring are quite ob- 
Availa 


lity of material is a principal point, but 


vious to all students oft Zoology. 


it the only point, in determining the ar 
rangement indicated. 

3. The pedagogical advantages Plants 
ire far more directly and obviously econ 
trolled by the physical factors of environ 
ment than are animals. Study of air and 
light. of water and soil, and of changes in 
the earth’s surfaces lead directly to the 
study of plants, which are themselves such 
large factors in determining changes in the 
earth’s surface. The study of topography 
‘an not be disassociated from the study of 
the plant-covering of the earth. 

Plants, better than animals, lend them 
selves to the first teachings of life proc 
esses, and strongly illuminate the study of 
animals which follows. 

In case of mid-year promotions, a com 
plication arises. There is no question but 
that the physical environment unit should 
come first, in whichever term it falls. But, 
f the second half-year of the pupil be a fall 
term, the seasonal advantage should prob 
ably take precedence. Thus, in such cases, 
the animal and plant units change places 
n the individual program, so that the plant 
unit always comes in the spring and the 
animal unit always in the fall. 

Toirp HaLr-ye,r.—Animals. Much that 
has been said under Second Half-year ap- 


plies here. The number of types studied 


will be much fewer than in vear courses 

oology, and the course will have a dis 
tinetly **practical’’ aspect Yet it will b 
soundly organized as zoology and will no 


be merely superticial study of various 
ological topics out of their proper settin 
It wili lead up to the study of man from 
the biological aspect 

FourtH Har-year.—Va) 
especially of hygiene and sanitation \ 
course Which deals with essentially mod 
ern data, thus preserving the 
quence. Applications of science to huma 
welfare and convenience 
for consideration as basic as well as illus 
trative. The pupil is now in a position t 
understand the precepts of modern = hy 
viene and sanitation in their individual an! 
social aspects as essential adjustments to 
great facts of nature of which he has rea! 
grasp. This is quite another and a better 
thing than the teaching of this subject 
through mere insistence on certain facts 
and rules whose relationships are perceived 
but vaguely, if at all. Yet such teaching is 
requisite if this unit comes without such 
introductory work as has been indicated 

Finally, to be valid, any plan for the re 
organization of the science courses mus! 
rest on more than pedagogical theory and 
the interpretations of a random referen 
dum. It must take into consideration what 
may be called ‘‘faetors of limitation,”’ cold 
rather than warm facts which confront us 
when it comes to putting any edueationa 
scheme into general operation. And th 
value of our plan will not rest upon its ex 
cellence with respect to one or with respect 
to several of these facts. It will rest upon 
the extent to which it fakes them all into 


consideration and MWICETS her agaqreqaati 


demands. Leading factors in the problem 


lay 
hOWsS 


may he tabulated as fol 
1. The Psychological Factor The pup | 
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tions if | sic dat l is in 
» / \ / ; 1) TY rat t ~ Ve) p SO) | . 
ety sto i S . 
ecg ( i! tine 1 s d ev 
iS ! S tl pl i in s l ! 
Led Fa } I I ] Ss ¢ l ! 
\) ty I hers l they d \ tiie ho 
» aul I | I's VI ! it) I Si WV 
S of irved hims rs to 
\l; rials lathematics and hie st S ti 
rime a vith res cars contracted some pi 
ms rt r studies night have saved his healt 
If the pl vhich has . d is ven the pportunitv it 3 univers 
acceptable, as the present status of opini lays to get some knowledg if the s 
regarding t strong! ndieates. it is accept ispects of the malady Indeed, it is very 
able because it is based on eareful consid probable that the struggles which have ber 
eration of these ‘‘cold’’ faets which limit nade in all parts of this country to secur 
the application of our theories, facts « protection of the health of the people would 


practise and of opinion which have beer have moved on with greater rapidity if 


collected VW th ear and ) sidered with appropriate nstruction had heen fT ed 
patience nd without previ s bias vears ago in edueational j stitutions SO 
I. GG. COULTER vital indeed is this knowlede that ryous 


Roe philanthropic organizations and agencies 

have voluntaril 
THE FUNCTION OF THE STATE nfilyen to t] wh 
! ence tO Lnose WHO are speclallyvy en@avced 


UNIVERSITY IN THE FIELD ee ee a 
OF PUBLIC HEALTH disseminating it among the peopl 
EDUCATION And yet the very institutions which th 


y contributed their help 


THE stat niversity of every state has a people of many states build and support 
funetion to perform in the field of public r the educational advantages of all, have 

There , ” ; irgue that t ‘ most nstances, not even attempte | t 
lass of r } tudents this es not Dy teach students the first thine about publi 
y A . & : . ilth much less to ¢a \ ntormation to 
Ansted ) ! ‘ , 

) het he various communities of the state 
facta , 5 s qu te as Important to offe ra eourse o 
ie ie ss is not denied, but it is the social aspects of hygiene as it is to give 
denied t = 80 ge as | Stiry the teach the student the opportunity of taking 
t sm f ( . 

: - nirse in the history of art. It is not neces 

Vv ths r , ; . ‘ ’ \ 1, . 

eile aie. i : age sary, however, to minimize the latter 

m. But ; also an n of the quest order to accentuate the former, because bot! 
Mdueat es we are mpelled re desirable. 
— - om ’ (he state university is peculiarly respo 

ive ery y \ ‘ iividual te > . . . , 

4 x | | ‘ Justifving Comn ie Tor the deve lopment of courses in the 
Elen Sehi I vrram.’’ School and eld of public health edueation. Non-state 


Home ! De her 14 schools, of course, may feel that a similar 
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sts | t n I] vard has et 
vs} did worl Indeed that institu . 
n has set an example for all others But . 
state university belongs to all the peopl 
of the sta s their own institution Id 
hey p | te ls; tl supply the S ( 
money tol ew buildings and acditiona re, pe s 
equipment And further, the state unive ene . ‘ ! ents 
sitv is th id of the pub school svsten Very State i vd 
i! the respective sta f this worl titutions 
The conservation of health, the prevei t have su 
tion of diseas ind the reduetion of the have no difticu st 
death rate can only by a ‘complished by Che S¢ ond Drs ot the Tul to thie 
educational methods and the application state universit the | 
| knowlede These are ends to be strive) iueatior S hat ‘ 
for in a large and vigorous way. They are illed extensio rk 
not to be realized through half-hearted \nd there is perhaps no ed t 
efforts It is safe to savy that our failur m that so read Is its 
rreatly to diminish all th preve utable dis nate activities th Ss! ! 
eases and to develop a vast enthusiasm for nent of the u ersil T! 
publie health is due to our small efforts het las neve ( lucat 
The Panama Canal could only be con effort commensurat t] sk of d 
structed whe the efforts were s Div s sermminating Know bore “ ry th ] 
the task ention of disease and the proteet 
It is the contention of this article that ealth of all the peopl \ ol ( 
he state universities should immediately f our tardy a ni nad 
and as nearly simultaneously as_ possibl of the machine yr don unda 
embark on schemes of pubhe health edue ducational I Ve ie O 
tion There are two things which every mpression up nies ir | 
state ubiversity should do First it should nd. therefor DI ~ 
offer courses on the social aspects of hv@ien Now | vy) S { re 
to the students of any college or school o1 tially capable of shapin ir phvs 
department Practically every factor ! nental lives jus it as yuld 
the entir problem of publ ¢ health edue them. must s ) i ire pl 
tion is social in its natu It is intimately tically failing 1 lo so the decade 
related to the lives of the people. Thi 1900-1910 then ry 
courses should be elementary for those stu » 500.000 ibies under on r of 
dents who have not had precedent work his tremendous loss of 
such as chemistry and _ biology Students terrible indietn 0 n 
who have had such previous work can ‘ ymnstruction « stat rej 
a course that is somewhat more technica! rson whos S ed » ti 
And finally, those universities that have a slightest nsidera not 
medical school should give mueh broader t mal {f these deat] 


courses The students who expect t { ‘ » tew { 


‘ ‘ ; 
t oO en ~ I I 


gage in public health service should 
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>a MOST npo 
ta savi ) lire 
d 
It ~ bac hat vi fe 
mie d women hi een spreading in 
orm yn this vital matter. most of th 
te universities have either not beet 
re 1 in it or the vi maintained 
ttitude of dienified silence toward B 
t hie may be n extenuati ynditior 
i should be mentioned, The nation 
overnment has a publ health service 
And Is a pleasure ft Sii\ n Il IS ¢ 
nt and creditabl The states have the 
health board or department which is mor 
r less effective in the enforcement of healt] 
LM The cities and most towns and many 
unties have their health department 
which in a few instances is actively engaged 
n entore ne san tary rules. laws and ordi 
nances, but in many other cases it is on] 
filling its niche in the partisan political 
structure All of these legal organizations 
have the primary duty of enforcing the 
laws. And this is an immeasurably impor 


tant duty. Happy is the 1 


community 
whieh the health laws are rigidly enforced. 
But health departments 


are not mainly 


educational in their activities. and health 
fticials are not educators 
There are many exceptions to this state- 


ment, and I hasten to say to the credit of 
these men that they have done splendid 
educational work. But I insist that the 
present facilities are too few and too feebl 


to do any considerable part of the work in 
the tield of public health education. For 
roof of this statement I may cite the faet 
that many men now engaged as_ public 
Ith ofticers have no special training for 
their work, and the idea still prevails i 
more than one community that the old 
and more or less shelved physician is Just 
the man for the office of health officer. 
\nd ther Nan ntv-seat towns that 





IND SOCTET) 
eir | 0 1 
f twentv-fi itty dollars ir (nd 
rther some stat lear 
\ s that do not require r ilth off 
o devote his full time to duties 
e leed permit hin 1 eng ! priva 
practis (nd as r co f th officer 
he are ofter acking hese facts b 
retl t the I 1r'e 0 Sp! 2 Me ledor 
mon tn ODL Appi n t} 
issibilities the service por 
nedicine nd sanitatior vaits rm knO\ 
da (nd as long as the people have 
intelligent notion of th s bv which f 
nav hope to save ourst s from diseas 
indi untimely death, that long will they be 
pathetic about the ' healt 
rvice they may g 
The only remedy for this litio S 
de-spread campaig f edueat 
(nd no institution ean render this serv 
juite as efficiently and acceptably as th 
state university, or some othe r equally 
equipped educational institutio The pe 
ple of the state have confide in th 
wisdom and power of their own university 
lf they did not believe in it they would not 
send their sons and daughters to it, nor 


And 
the 


would they continue to support it 


they will hear its message concerning 


vital questions of public healt! 
\ 


] 
I 


new inspiration must be found that 


] 


\ i 


1 
Ty ople 


spread like a contagion among the 


nterested in dis 


Most people are 
“use enthusiasm for 


(nd 


community 


They must acquire an 


health of mind and body it is not 


enough that a few people in a 


lave an exalted notion 


in the 


of man’s power to 


eS form of insidious 


nquer his enem 


diseases. The health and morals of a com 
munity are what all the members mak 
them: they are not standardized by the 
scrupulously moral nor by the few who 


have some knowledge of sanitary principles 


r the the applie of 


i ition 


' 
i 
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‘ ~ ‘ i] mM ~ " t ) ery 
ill persons a community And the 
i Y ot all to the feasibility of Tree 
i rselves from the things that ivf us 
, nal he so n early tif r the 
T ~ ses ¢ mn ld Té S ly 
t SeCTIOLLS efforts mace Dov the state 
’ 

versities to do this educatiol r 
If the state universities should unde 
ce this educationa ork almost simu 

, | P 
ePOUS ind wnmediatelyv, the Cté i) 
f t I unter ould | sé ired so 
uch serious attention on the part of per 
1 ‘ } 

sons envaved nednucational work fas never 
en devoted to the public health edueation 

} VIS ? ) ) state iversiLies 
hold of t 7" s indeed inspirn It 
s difficult to restrain one’s lination t 
reget the obstacles that are in the way and 


» visualize at once the results of vears oO} 
abor \ few universities, Missouri, Wis 

msi, Michigan, low: Pennsylvania 
Minnesota and perhaps others are now 
engaged in both ntra and extra-mural 

rk in the field of publ ¢ health education 
Why may we not expect every state unl 
versity at once to take up as much of the 
burden as it can earry., and enlarge its 
etivities as conditions will permit 

(. S. Woops 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
LEGISLATION AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY IN 
REGARD TO WOMEN 
Ar the regular meeting of the board of trus 
es of Cornell University, on January 16, 
ard, as we learn from the Alumni \ 
isidered recommendations contained in 

report which it had received from a « 
tee headed by Mrs. Moody. These ree 


if were nace iI responst to 


by tl] ward from the Cornell We 


Sf Jf 
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rie Le | n limes Ih said t] tow! I 
England had f the war mor nmediately 
Nothing went lw ‘ n 
ex | I I won ert W 
ward vi ‘i, 1 
¢ < . I} p 
wit! hes : red i 
‘ =f ‘ é e , 
d W ‘ f 
i ect 
i ‘ er-Z rt 1 
, : ve lif 
lar c Red (1 ( 
In t] 
¢ hnaergy | il wer l re | ‘ 
n yy ist term L200 rial nd 
ers had grown @ i SS Wwe y 
\lmost with t except i 
| ed undergraduates cle e P 
Wales, w lreacdy the f1 r prepa 
go { here All e membe \ 
g with tl x f t] x: J 
ie? R 2 b\ rit t¢ 
leven; eight out t the sor eleve 
he whole of the lawn ten x some 60 
more men who ive represented tlh iniversity 
i some ‘ for of sp } gone 1 ‘ 
nt The ristocracy ft bran vus repre 
ted e professor, some 40 fellows, 1 ( 
thi ZOU hold rs ol ch rsiily nd 738 ex] 
bhitioners. Oriel had sent S7.S8 per el rf 
en to the forces; Magdale 1M W 
85.3 and Trinity third with 82.1 
One had to go back to the da f t civil 
war to find anything comparablk [ 164 
the college | iildings were described as half 
rsenals and half hotels, a id though bursa 
were not now distracted by demands from tl 
war office for the college plate, at least if 
erm Was rdet t to prepare accom! oda l 
tor 250 recrul at 24 hours’ notice Hardl 
i} d the las in lidate tor examunat been 
hustled out of tl schools tha some 500 beds 
for wounded were installed there. One under- 
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ed that the building 
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to possess 
f knowl 
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studied 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS nd among eV \ ‘ 


Litt pen 


lid not state the fact of her marriage w le Service I tl i" ' 
Was appoint | te ner I Yl? and w subsidiat posit : suc! S Y 
sequently dismissed for gross miscondu 6 like, the num f stud the w 

(‘ommussione! Fink v dismisses‘ the appea meester t the iniversit Ss 1 } rtl 

ae Ly | i gr in whiel st ler i isu Kigh : 

isis requ i eal not i ieemed rty-Tve students ve n l Ly 
us f diseret 1 on the par if the | ul ie] ind S/S wom I} bet 

if ler at ( ‘ m ! has reia ively irs \ Cl ] t 
{ iter the \ lidit t the ip \ vinte semeste re we n Sep? 
ent is * gross nisconduct.’ ” In the « : men while tine lhe stud ! i 


M Sara Breslow and Mrs. Lora M. Wag 8,200. Of medical stud there are 1,7 
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Kt s re ! i | | 
sting the presi | } 
1? aa te foreign . 


| SSilfL \ “ry —< Ssuory ( 
T a ? = ; 
1 P , 1 
£ al C1 es s 
Iixposit ! \ x 


re gislature According to t} t Universit f 
xram Mr. Thomas W. Churchill nt of 


l it, ] ~ldif ‘ t nas 
the board of education, presided at the 1 ; 
Senator Hamilt. d Assemblyman areidh Reed | 
Fertig, wh roduc he bill M W P.O P 


° . ? ORDI 
(NNOUNCI Mi I just made at t | \ Loe 


ago that the lay ng of tl c ey rel rU riin | 
stone of Ida Noyes Hall, the new 


uilding, will take plac 





pla mn conv , 
March 16, instead n Feb , < rig ( 
nally planned. The building, wl r Mm 
ver $450,000, will extend along the Midw: $117.38 
Plaisance 240 feet, the geymnasiul 1 hiy x} Sy ES 
wk from the main structure 160 fe dt] t 
i rium forming a wing of the ¢ ) £ £960 504 
to the west 
PresipeNntT Epmunxp J. James : 


‘ stablishm« nt 


“ 


ntegral part of the | , y 

He believes that of the lo as re ; . 
resent outbreak of foot and out rn ; : 
could have been avoided if the 
rganization of properly trained 
some ¢ 


ight years ago, after an exXte nded 


riiia? 


i I [ t I i 
ivestigating twenty-five leading veteri t ) ! 
Nieges of Western Fur pe, Pre site t Ja 
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wit ersit | < Ch eginning 
( rmed the following appoint February 16 the Abraham Lincoln Cente 


truct chen ! 1) rr. Met t how dern Get \ n tl 1, the 
tant ir xter \ Edwar ] evolution of the Ge nm pe self 
Crrune ! eng Tue Unive f Cir t es a 
I Jam ID i t erles of twenty r le ( n Fre 
eerin ! t ! 1 ( I N Meader ie subject of the Celt nflnence n the lit 
nstruc Pra Prnrane 2 as} siolog erary history of France, England, Spain ar 
mas | Wal mst! tholog Germany. to be given by M. Anat le Le Bra 


XN. Rosenblun nstruct n pharmacy the University of Rennes, Brittany The le 


the Ropes Foundation for the Study of Com 





board of pt hers for ¢ rd w | arative Literature, on Thursdays at four i 
} \ d ring wl tl | VY morning ery the afternoon, and ! Sat irdays at half past 
— teenie nat wit he ix ten in the morning, during the months of Felt 
harge of mem ' mivers one ruary, March, and April, at the University of 

ale ane met wecache different professor ©imeinnat. The date of the opening lecture 

:ppearing each morning The teachers who will be Saturday, February 13. The cours 
ive consented speak chapel, and their will trace the growth of Celtic influence from 
: e its rise in Wales, Cornwall and Briftany, not 
i es ire 

ng its appearance in the Breton romances, 


Februarv 15—Professor Edward H. Bradford . _ : 
: the “ Lais of Marie de France, and the 
Vp lean of the \led | Schoo > me . , 99 on 

4 my ' a5: Romances ot lrista nad Y «x It The 


February 16—Professor eo e W. Richards - , : 
ourse will then follow the Celtic spirit em: 
g professor of chemistry 
nating fro se romances e1 f+ +} 
February 14 Professor George Grafton Wilson, nating 1 the manes ‘ after the 
1 _ » ] } ] ° 
fessor of international law popularity had waned, and will show this 


February 18—Profess Cliffor Hi. Moore, pr spirit in the “ Amadis.” vhich gave birth in 


France to “L’Astrée.” in Spain to “ Don 


f r of Latir 
February 19—VDrofesso1 ay Franeis Gav, Quixote,” n Italy ‘ f th 
in of the graduate sehoo r business aan : “ Divina Commedia,” and later to certain pas 
tio! sages 1n Ariosto and lasso. It will, also, ex- 
el iry -V ‘rofessor hh ird &. Ua » M.D hibit the continuance of the Celtic influence 


+7 


e Medical School n the novels of the Bibliothé@que bleue, find 
i 


Cae Making of G anv” the general ‘ng it also in England in Shakespeare and in 
ct of series leetures to be given bi rane the plays of Racine and of Mari 


vauNr Phe rse will next discuss the revival 
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( » t 
() { Macphe 
s nee I ce, England, Get ny 
ly. It will finally examine the ¢ 
n e work Mme. De St na 
1 llv, I ( eu 


| it ( ‘ I \ i 
spices e Ropes on, the Alla 
| ri ‘ i? ‘ ‘ 

res. by M. Le Bi “ TL Influes nr 

lay t l, + ye les 

es T ini ‘ \\ 
Hills Pul l I 

1 ui} | nV sity of W ] ia iold 

irge exposition on March 19 and 20. The 
lege of agricultur Vill SDPO se re tect 
1 the annex to the gymnasiun | eX 
bit will be the wor f the home econom 
rurse ind 18 ther lepat tInents livest e] 
ichinery ethods and laboratory pract 
vill be explained and illustrated by charts a1 
lemonstrations The eollege of engineering 
vhich will als Iipy space u thie nnex 
ii1SO the m ? a nas ! \ have ex] aD 
if machinery nstruction nining t] 
dds. In addition, there will be illustrat 

any oth r } ISCs I engineering \ i Phi 
science departments are planning to show the 
atest discoveries and scientifi t | 


lepartment ot physi al edueation W ll show tl 


vonderful 


progress that has beer acl ‘ 


SOCIET) 


el 
tat 
d 2.426 
nivers 
14,018 
T ‘ 
| 
ditur 


hhysical edueation at Wisconsin in the last 
ew years The activities which engage tl 

| > tin tasde of ol x oe DISCUSSION 
students’ time outside of Classes will be fully 


explained in separate booths. The exposit SOCIOLOGI( 
is entirely under the charge of students. The p 
various committees, numbering 425, are work- : 
ng under the direction of an executive boat : 
nd ever 
of ten students. Besides giving the students 
mronyg ? 
nd faculty a chance to get an idea of what 1 1) 
roing on in other departments, the object o , 
markal 
the exposition 1s to draw citizens and high +] } 
nethod 
school pupils from all over the state to Mad eee 
son on March 19 and 20 to learn what thei eee 
; i }? 


university is doing. 


AND 


AL ASPECTS 
EDUCATION 


OF 


PUBLI( 


CORRESPONDENC!I 
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j I “al d riick ( ttemp tne part 
ypnot pre re of the need of doing som ot ociety f i self-conscious evoluti 
hing t mewhat tisfy the public, increas means that me and women ifter cer 
ritica kind of working-truee appears turies of social experience may be expected 
hich permit ore dissonance of motives thar to feel the need of obtaining some few socia 
é nultiple personality ported iits vy that tl tblie sch ire 


ib] | . , +} ‘ r } Fverv o@ } 
} in 1 l ve , gl a ids su i 
‘ ’ 
most happy ( gre ! some thing hein 
Sil ther en } ( in l fesiral | xampte m ? da 
1 . . 
trie teacl retting esult vitl dl t i ‘ er 2 eral agres t 
eth cd ? yotan some 211e¢CeSs vy th i COl if ! tf healt akes Tor ’ 








t method re ¢ iall eticient ‘ th ptio ! er ealized ! 
i nen I sit if n that pts a ») bli = | such ar I 
her, bewildered by the rapid change of is] v Ww | certainly at ne 
’ il dogm t nsider variat 3; in ‘ stralr = never before, traditions stil 
! it ad largely t d erence ( } flue ne ! pr llow ‘ 
Kl b I oT d verse tut i] aitts It 1 adenhnnitio 0 edu itor nr ‘ not seem fT 
hardly strange that such teacher a ) he ' ne very 1 Cher s ttle agreement 
urrent practise with the same resignatio W be affirmed, as to the methods by v 
that one adopts the present fashion in dress clearly desired social results are to be had 
It would SCCM ! if t were high time t] if (one advant ig perhap W i by admitte | = 
lucaton igTes re g mor f the onsequence of such a « eption of edu 
Itv. well tested edueatior al traditions trom tl l we shall c<nHow wher look for lial 
resent practise thar ha vet been done In as to purposes and where fT tur tor he nm re 
mlucation also it mav be well to let the dead grarding the questi of methods The sc1lence 
r dead Of course this attitude of psychology ought certainly to furnis 
re ne face to face at onee with the prol latter. One of the confusing things about our 
en f standards and the difficulty of testing present situation is the fact that s f tl 
: the field of education psychologist appears satisfied that he ought 
‘erhaps there would be greater hope of also to settle the problem of purpose Che 


Ine agreement f educators would more "atural field from which to expect aid in cor 
rvenerally admit that publie education from structing a social program would seem to be 

herent necessity must have social purposes the social sciences including ethics It will 
rather than individual. Has not one of the prove of no small value if we can trust 
causes of our present situation been our fail sociology with its allied sciences to throw light 


re to keep ever Il mind the social function pon the problem ot social aims in educa 


a publhie system of education? QOur reeog tion. Is not sociology as well prepared to fur 
nition of the social function of our schools nish assistance regarding purposes as is psy 
ist, of course, be judged by practises and not chology and its ally, biology, in the field of 


mere words. Doubtless it will seem a sign methods‘ As a matter of fact, neither science 
. 1; : s so pilv ‘“monious as to ce age > 
dogmatism to affirm that public education is so happily harmonious as to encourage one 


f to throw stones at the discord of the other. 


needs alwavs to be conceived of as an atten pt 


elf CONSCIOUS vol tio on the part of 


et Ss ce nv thesis } the 1) ‘ ° f 
Y. in an a mn the ield ol \ Survev f Entrance Reg reme s a he 
tion is difficult to defend, there is the eent Tendencies he Courses of Study of e 
test need of stating one’s position clearly Normal Schools of the United States.’’ Pedaae 


| letine | le ha timate obiect of public ( S¢ ary, December 1914, 
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eighteen normal schools in this country 


ar teaching rural and that tet 


sociology, 


vears ago there were probably none teaching 


that subject. It is vers interesting to notice 


that the rural social problems as a definite 
tudy attract so few. If the newness of the 
study 1s used to explain this, it must be re 
ruin red tha? this = onls Hie the way if 
g that the interest Is new \ very val- 
le book? ealls in question the dogmatic 
glect on tl part of educators of the field 
mitive sociolog esper lly in re ird Tt 
mitive ed ication It does seem a strange 
istration of the tailure t recog! the s 
i characte I th educ if i I oblen 
I s is all t more significar vhen one ce 


lers the oTeatl literest educ tors have taker 


dividual 


ls it not reasonable to assume that there ts 


reetting ot the social purpose ot public 
fueation’ Can the educator fail to have in 
ii> it ap 


study of social control 


simple and clear 


in the 


terest 


pears in most orm among 


primitive peoples when he has in mind th 


: ] 
soc la 


ict that education is an attempt at 
form’ <Any 
ind respected organization, abounding in tr: 
kind of 
It comes to think of its 


ontrol of a desirable powerful 


ditions, finds a certain exploitation 


hoth easy and tempting. 


problems in terms of its own prosperity. The 


historyof churches and governments proves this. 


Can it be assumed that schools always have 


escaped this dangeré It sometimes requires 


itter eriticism and violent discontent to re 


nd social organizations that their success 


must always be based on their efficient func 


tioning socially Just now there is some 


slight reason to suppose that men are moving 
toward a more social and cooperative type of 
to think 


life. There is even greater reason 


that every effort ought to be made to bring 


about such movement. If this need con 


tinues, there must develop a much more vig 


rous questioning of the public school unless 
a most decided admission in a most 


way that the 


there is 


schools have a very 


practical 


rhe Primitive Family as an Eduea 


AND 


SOCIETY 


inp I oT ! i matter 
nd a grave ' sponsibilits 
Wi uld \ wit! pr ‘ 
patchwork nenctin eae a eae 
lr educa ( l ft is 
thes Does , lesire , 
progress? D td ; iaalae 
Sf eiener 1) ; 
perat 1) 
r pu pre wl ‘ 
I nt pridtoi 
it t I iF W 
, Sel = } ecu 
ral] o] 
both n ds and sul Mest of oh it oil 
show the need i¢ } Tt ‘ 
hn educat tha ire ! md 3 
il Any definition ¢« ‘ ter 
e individual begins w lla th | 
cial product before he is born; he b 
mes Lay dua thy ‘ ‘ 
hal edu i I 1s ro l cess | tl 
rm lire ther minds tha nis Society 
argely determine individual characteristic 
1 for its future well-being needs mor 
nd more to demand that the publie schoo 


incidents 


ts pressing needs by al use of the influ 


al ‘ 
ence that the schools have over the individua 
his sensitive period of immaturity 
Ernest R. Grovi 
NI ITAMI te STA COLLEG 


QUOTATIONS 
RECRUITING THE UNSKILLED 
x Monday 487 gir] raduates of grat 
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Manhattan School Of the 
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like—to swell the forces f the unskilled 


Much is said il scho rele about kee} 1m 
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cant ire de ed dimissio1 It is not strange 
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Backward Child: a 
A] and Treatment oT 
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York, G. P. 


It was sixty-six years ago that Dr. Edward 
Sevuin came to America and began the work 


minded 


fi ( ble 


interval of 


ch l 


two thirds of 


organizing schools for 


en. During the 





tury most of the states of America have 


public institutions for this class of 
and private initiative has provided 


number of schools quite as great. During 


the past twenty-five years a considerable nun 


¢ — , . 
of cities hav organized aay 


schools for 


kward children. Several universities and 
any normal schools now offer special courses 
feeble-minded Henee, 


inte rest 11 the 


for teachers of the 


here is to-day a widespré ad 
oblems touching the psychology and the ped 
y of the feeble-minded. as these thre 
‘ks testify. 

Seguin’s “ Idiocy and its Treatment by thi 


Method ” Wis 


ished in 1866, and it has long served as the 


Physiological originally pul 





text-book of students of the psychology of the 
feeble-minded. It was reprinted by the Teach 
ers College of Columbia University in 1908, 
and now Mr. Holman has issued the work in 
in attractive and inexpensive form. He has 
prefaced it with two timely essays, one, ~ The 
Place and Value of Seguin’s Work in Eduea- 
t other, “ The Life and Work of 


Holman has 


ion,” and the 
Seguin.” Mr. 
called 


In ide 


very properly 


attention to the larg 
by Dr. Maria 
discussed “ Montessori 
Seguin Mr. Holman 


doubtedly one of the 


appropriations 
Montessori in the much 
Method.” Concerning 
“ He 


world’s greatest 





writes: Was un- 

investi 
gators and reformers. His work was directly 
concerned only with defective children, but, in 
their education, 


: finding the scientific basis of 


e has revealed the only safe and sure founda 


No one at all 


t ' for 
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all early education.” 
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1 Rich pportun 2. A m ( | be t practical 
experle fundamental pr iture, including fund 1 . 
es wi ul t valuable to boys, withou ethods used in business, bus ss and trad 
respect to U ecupatior vhich they ma rithn vith emp : nmediate ay 
ter engag \ p such indust wor ieatli . the industrial wor schos 
hould « ot series of jobs, projects o § Geograpl Chiefly lust n 
nterprises which in their accomp! shmer wil losely related t 
e the y an appreciative understanding of +1. History.—Closel elated to geography 
| tant industries ind dealing with the industrial and comme) 


One half of the time in school should be cial development of the city, state and country 


viven to related work in language, mathe 5. Civic and Social Duties.—Relation of 
maties, industrial geography, industrial his the individual to the community, state and 
ry. and. in general, to preparation for activ: ountry; relation of the worker to his work 
and intelligent understanding of civie and to his employer, and to his fellow workmen; 


social responsibilities If tl ind duties and responsibilities both civie and 
a esponsibilities. I ‘ ; 
" ial. with special reference 1 initatior 


capacities of t he OVS Al to in properly tested. soc1la | 
he experiet the shops must be as real as ersonal hygien t 

Ssibie In this connector s important B. InpustriaL Work ipprox elv half-tim 
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al problems in repairs and construction 
developed in the equipping of the school, 
pply work for some time to come. This will 


nelude such work as the making of brace and 


gle irons, bolts, machine and bolt guards, 
simple tools, pipe cutting and threading, metal 
ts of electrical and other apparatus. 


In addition to this the students should take 
rt and assemble the old machine s, end avor- 
they work and why they 
rk. Study carefully the principles of the 
itomatie machines and the method of convey- 
ng power through machines to the point of 
intention of this work 
ng to fan liarize t studi nts with th 


en- 


g 
| principles of machine construction. 


} 0 rh } inding.- To consist 


f the simpler forms—mainly the printing of 
rms, cards, announcements, ete required 


r the school; this work to be supplemented 
by special work in English, proof-reading 
lesign and color har nony. 

1. Electrical Construction—To consist of 
rk in battery construction, mag 
netism, induction, small motor and dynamo 
wiring, electrical measurements 
and testing. Experiments with batteries, in- 
duction coils, and the wiring of bell, telegraph, 
elephone, and other circuits will be worked 

it on specially constructed frames. 

5. Drawing—To be elementary in char- 
acter, but practical and related directly to the 
projects undertaken by the pupils in the vari- 


ous shop courses, 
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THE CINCINNATI MEETING OF THE DEPART 
MENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Tue Department of Superintendence of th 
National Education Association and the or 
ganizations affiliated with it meet at Cincin 
nati from February 22 to 27. The program 
promises a meeting of unusual interest. Thi 
titles of the papers and discussions fill 18 
pages, which represent the best work in edu- 
cation now being accomplished in the United 
States. which meet at Cincin 


nati and their officers are as follows: 
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President 
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NTER) rIONAI INDERGARTEN 
President d rector, 
Kindergar 
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Schoff, 


cretary—Mrs 
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Joseph 
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J, H. Binford, 


Education 


executive secretary, 


Cooperative Association of Virginia, 
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Richmond, Va. 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


will be he in B lo a convent 


Religio 


THERI 


f The 


Finley, of 


York : 


Commissioner 

man Cabot, 

ik. Thwing, of Western Ri 
Professor Chas. S. Gardner. 
Professor W. S. Ahi 

and Professor E. 

Among the attractio1 


University ; 


Lestovith 


be an exhibit on child 
Materials, 
gathered from 


illustrat 


ducation. 


shown 
and the best methods 
proper development of childr y as 
to their moral and religio lives. The large 


Elmwood Musie Hall 


the afternoon 


yr all 
and the 
held downtown. All 

public. A com- 
upon applicati 
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Avenue, 


and evening 


morning sessions will be 

meetings will be open to 
plete program will be sent 
the headquarters of The Religious 
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Association, at Michigan 


Chicago. 








